CHAPTER XI
THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF INDIA: II. 1801-1837
L THE SECOND MAHEATTA WAR, 1803-1806
WE must now, after having followed to its victorious end the
struggle of giants between Great Britain and Revolutionary and
Imperial France in the West, return to India, where British
armies were also, during the earlier stages of the war against
Napoleon, engaged in a fffe-and-death contest with a formidable
and gallant enemy. The overthrow of the power of Mysore in
1800, already narrated, left the East India Company, supreme
in the south and east of the Peninsula, face to face with the
extensive domain of the Mahratta Confederacy, extending over
the whole of Central and Northern India, from the Himalayas
south and beyond the Kistna, and from Cuttack on the shores
of the Bay of Bengal westwards to Gujerat. A fierce and war-
like people, whose roving horsemen had spread the terror of
their name far beyond their own boundaries, they bade fair to
be worthy foemen even for the victors of Buxar and Porto Novo,
while their possession of Delhi and its impotent puppet ruler,
who still personified for the, mass of the Indian people the
legendary empire of the Moguls, seemed to give them a pre-
scriptive legal right to inherit the power wMch they in fact
exercised in his name. Fortunately for the British, neither to
Shah Alam nor to any supreme chief even of their own race
did the Mahrattas owe any but nominal allegiance; they were
in fact no more than a loose confederacy of independent
chieftains, incapable of long pursuing any coherent policy,
divided by mutual jealousies and inherited rivalries, formidable
when united in arms, but seldom so united for long. Blind to
their own true interests, they had, as we have already seen,
neglected to take advantage of England's difficulties and perils
during her long struggle with Mysore, and so lost^their best
chance of crushing at birth the growing power of the intruders;
and when they were themselves in turn assailed by the con-
querors of Hyder and Tippoo, they refused to sink their